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A MISPLACED CRITICISM 

The article in the December number of the English Journal on 
" Entrance Literature and the Ancient Classics ' ' seems to the writer unfair 
to the teacher of English, in that it implies that the teacher of English 
is to blame for the lack of knowledge of classical mythology and litera- 
ture on the part of high-school graduates. 

Although it will readily be granted that college Freshmen are fre- 
quently deficient in knowledge of classical mythology and literature, 
especially in their bearing upon English masterpieces, it by no means 
follows that teachers of high-school English are remiss in their duty. 
Before the responsibility can be placed upon the shoulders of teachers of 
English, two points need to be settled. The first is whether the classical 
element in English literature is of such importance that the neglect of 
it would seriously impair one's appreciation and mastery of that litera- 
ture; and the second, whether the teacher of English can reasonably 
be held responsible for instruction in classical mythology and literature. 

Without denying that classical ideals are written large in English 
literature, the writer believes that one may have "an intelligent appre- 
ciation of English literature" without a detailed knowledge of the 
classics, or even without what in classical circles would be termed a 
respectable general knowledge, and that the teacher of high-school Eng- 
lish should not concern himself primarily, or even secondarily, with link- 
ing English literature to classical traditions. It is seldom that the 
classical element in an English masterpiece is the most important ele- 
ment, for the reason that it deals with English life rather than with 
Greek or Roman. The English teacher above all others must put first 
things first. It is far more important to lead pupils to see that the 
poems of Milton and Wordsworth are expressions of the age in which 
they were written than to have them run down every classical allusion 
or other hint of "old far-off things." In fact, more than one English 
gem has been killed for high-school pupils by an overzealous attempt to 
trace the footprints of the ancient in the sands of the modern. 

In high school the important thing is not to teach English literature 
in relation to classical literature, nor necessarily as an expression of a 
particular age, but to teach it as an effort of a human soul to give form 
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to its inner longings, to enable the pupils to appreciate the universal 
element in the literature studied. It is far more important, for instance 
in Arnold's "Dover Beach" to see to it that the pupils 

Find also in the sound a thought 

than that they recall that 

Sophocles long ago 
Heard it on the Aegean. 

A pupil might have an appreciative knowledge of the poem without 
having any definite information about Sophocles; and he might know 
all about Sophocles without being able to reach the heart of the poem. 
There can be no question as to where the emphasis should be placed in 
such a poem; and, incidentally, if such poems as "Dover Beach" were 
substituted for some of those now prescribed, there would be less rebel- 
lion against high-school English and more profit in the study of it. 

But the writer would not underestimate the classical influence in 
English literature; he would even welcome a more thorough knowledge 
of ancient literature and life on the part of college Freshmen. If, before 
entering college, they had read, in the original or in translation, many 
of the ancient masters and had got the bearing of ancient upon English 
literature, they would doubtless enter college English with greater zest 
and assurance. The writer's contention is, however, that the teachers 
of high-school English are not the ones to blame if college Freshmen have 
little or no idea of classical mythology and literature and are wholly 
unable to appreciate the influence of the classics in English masterpieces. 
The blame should fall upon other shoulders. 

In the majority of the high schools of the country, three or four 
years of Latin are given. It is not far from the truth to say that as much 
time is devoted to ancient languages as to English by 90 per cent of 
those who expect to, or actually do, enter college after graduation. In 
view of that fact it seems an ungenerous shift of responsibility to ask the 
teachers of English to give more than passing attention to matters of 
mythology and to the influence upon English literature of Vergil, Horace, 
and Ovid, or any other ancient writer, Greek or Roman. 

It may be pointed out that the teacher of ancient languages has 
other difficulties to face besides fixing the details of classical myths and 
showing the debt of modern to ancient literature. The writer is fully 
aware of that fact. He has had the difficulties driven home to him by 
an experience of a half-dozen years in teaching Latin to high-school 
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pupils. He submits, however, that there can be no higher duty for the 
teacher of ancient language than to make plain, not by dogmatic state- 
ment — for, when the teacher is dogmatic, he is usually untrue to facts — 
but by comparative study of English and ancient literature, the bearing 
of ancient classics upon certain masterpieces of the mother-tongue. That 
task is worthy of the highest skill, but does not belong by rights to the 
teacher of English. 

That there should be closer co-operation between the teacher of 
English and the teacher of the classics goes without saying. It must 
come about, however, not by the teacher of English taking pains to 
connect English literature with classical traditions, but by the teacher 
of ancient languages showing that the classics live anew in the literature 
of the English. That co-operation will become effective when teachers 
of the classics cease to become drillmasters for the sake of so-called 
mental discipline and strive to make the knowledge of the classics func- 
tion in the speech and literature of everyday life. 

M. M. Maynard 
Monmouth College 
Monmouth, III. 



AFTER "PILGRIM'S PROGRESS" 

Almost all high-school courses assign a portion of time to the reading 
of Pilgrim's Progress. To this great allegory some give weeks of inten- 
sive study, which has a tendency to kill its interest. In my sophomore 
class, the first book was read in a few days. We found the narrative 
quite absorbing, and to test the depth of the appreciative understanding 
and imitative power of my class (perhaps to give them a good time also) 
I gave them the subject, "Good-Student's Progress," or "The Journey 
of Scholar to the City of Education." This was to be the one long theme 
required that term. The material, all the field of their school experience 
and romantic imagination, proved so stimulating that most of the youth- 
ful allegorists voluntarily doubled or trebled the required number of 
words, which was seven hundred and fifty. With smooth diction and 
ease each Scholar traveled through the Land of School conquering per- 
sonified faults and aided by virtues. The writer was sure to include, 
unwittingly, his own chief faults in the number of those which came to 
precipitate destruction at the hands of the inexorably stern virtues of the 
story. Youth showed its intolerance. The moral instinct, which 
develops so rapidly in the high-school period, found food here, and each 
young preacher, who would scorn to pen a "goody-goody" tale, delight- 



